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38¢ out of every dollar spent 
on consumer goods and services 


is spent by households that read 
an average issue of LIFE 


LIFE gives an advertiser a vast and responsive mar- 
ket every week. The average issue of LIFE is read 
by 15,320,000 households—31% of all U. S. house- 
holds. And these 31% buy 38% of all consumer 
goods and services. 


What a market. And what a selling opportunity, 
when you know for certain that you can reach 38¢ 
out of every U.S. consumer dollar spent. 


These newly released figures from LIFE’s Study 
of Consumer Expenditures reaffirm what LIFE ad- 


vertisers already know: that all across the country, 
people who read LIFE are the people who are re- 
ceptive to selling messages . . . the people who actu- 
ally do the better-than-average purchasing. 


No wonder in 1957 advertisers invested $47 million 
more in LIFE than in the next leading magazine. 


No wonder advertising appearing in LIFE is the 
advertising most often used by retailers for store 


tie-in displays .. . by actual count, far more than 


that in any other magazine. 


COPYRIGHT, 1958. TIME, INC. 


ONLY LIFE gives you 


so much marketing information...so swiftly, so surely 


Source: LIFE’s Study of Consumer Expenditures, an analysis of $200 billion of the 


$265 billion spent by U.S. households for consumer goods and services in 1956. 
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Editorial 


Strength Through Membership 


@ At the last annual meeting of the Public Relations 
Society of America, in Philadelphia, many discus- 
sions about the “membership problem” took place. 
The problem may be simply posed: can the PRSA 
embark on a membership campaign without at the 
same time weakening its standards? 

The question is not quite so simple as it sounds. 
There are or may be some who feel that the Society 
ought to be rather an exclusive organization, perhaps 
even a sort of club. At the other end of the scale 
there are or may be some who feel that almost any- 
one who claims to be a practitioner (and who is 
willing to send in his check) ought to be admitted 
to membership. Let’s be small and very, very pro- 
fessional, says the one; let’s be big and strong, says 
the other. 

But—and here’s the rub—this way of putting the 
matter is both misleading and superficial. Not many 
Members and Associates really believe that PRSA 
ought to be a private club, and not many really be- 
lieve in the every-man-get-a-man approach to recruit- 
ing. 

However, there has been some confusion over the 
new “membership drive,” and this is why the edi- 
tors asked Kenneth Youel, of General Motors, to 
write the short essay on the subject which appears 
in this issue. Mr. Youel deals factually with the plans 
and objectives of the membership program. Thus 
the purpose of this editorial comment is only to pro- 
vide some relevant background. 

Those who advocated the membership program at 
Philadelphia of course had no idea of relaxing 
standards or criteria for membership. In fact, the 
exact opposite is the case; those who are familiar 
with Society affairs are aware that constant efforts 
are being made to raise standards, to improve and 
strengthen the Society’s “code of ethics,” to find new 
and better ways of screening applicants. 

However, this increased emphasis on professional 
qualifications is in no way inconsistent with certain 
other motivating ideas which won approval at Phila- 
delphia. To wit: 
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1. Any professional society, if it is to be effective, 
must truly represent the hard core of those practicing 
the activity involved. This is why, for example, such 
organizations as the American Medical Association 
and the American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants are as effective as they are. They do repre- 
sent their respective professions. 


2. The Public Relations Society of America, at this 
moment in time, does not adequately represent the 
majority of that growing group which practices pub- 
lic relations. There are presumably thousands of 
well-qualified practitioners who do not belong to the 
Society, either because the idea never occurred to 
them or because no one ever suggested that they 
apply for membership. 


3. A substantially increased PRSA membership 
would provide increased services for all Members 
and Associates. These would not be “pie in the sky” 
services, either. They would include the practical kind 
of reports, surveys, “intelligence,” panel meetings, 
conferences, reference materials, library facilities, 
statistical analyses, case studies, and other such serv- 
ices which are available to members of other so- 
cieties. Some of these services are of course available 
now in limited form, but not to the extent that would 
be made possible by an enlarged membership. 

These were some of the ideas which motivated the 
“Philadelphia thinking’ on the membership cam- 
paign. 

It seems reasonably clear that the PRSA is mov- 
ing in the direction of more professionalization of 
public relations work, though all concerned in the 
movement are also aware of the many tedious argu- 
ments which may be raised over whether what we do 
is professional, or an art, or merely a craft, or just 
a business. 

If this movement toward greater professionalism 
is to be advanced, then it follows that the leading 
society in the field ought to be more representative 
of the professed practitioners than it now is. 

Accordingly the JOURNAL suggests that widespread 
support of the Membership Committee’s program is 
in order. @ 
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In our picture-minded world, 
the printed or spoken word frequently needs 
a visual aid to get your message across 
to the widest possible audience. 
Whether you’re communicating to legislators 
at a hearing...stockholders via annual reports... 
employees through manuals or booklets... 
top management through a chart presentation .. 


or the public through an information booklet... 
the graphic technique can team up 
with words to score maximum results. 


We’ll be happy to send you samples 
of effective visual material we’ve developed 
working with public relations people — F 
material that has won awards 2 


and influenced audiences. 


Wil BOOKLETS & BROCHURES 
CHARTS & PRESENTATIONS 
EMPLOYEE & RECRUITMENT MANUALS 


FILMSTRIPS SLIDES 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
MAGAZINE FEATURES 


247 WEST 46th STREET * NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK * PLAZA 7-6596-97-24 
53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS © HARRISON 7-2830 
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PRSA NEEDS GROW 


By Kenneth Youel 


@ In view of the widespread interest 
in the question of the size and growth 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America, I would like to discuss the 
steps that are being taken by the offi- 
cers this year to strengthen the Society 
by an effort to assure that more of 
the qualified public relations men and 
women join the Society. 


Like many others in PRSA, I had - 


never given much thought to the ques- 
tion until, one Saturday in early No- 
vember, 1957, I found a telegram 
under the door of my office from Ken 
Haagensen. He asked if I would be 
the 1958 membership chairman. I re- 
plied I would take any job assigned 
to me. 

At the Philadelphia conference and 
at subsequent meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee the discussions have 
clarified the problem and various steps 
that can be taken. 


A few questions 


Here are sonie, of the questions: 

Has membership in PRSA kept 
pace with the rapid growth in the 
number of men and women engaged 
in public relations work? 


e@ Mr. YOUEL is a member of the 
Executive Committee and of the 
Board of Directors of the Public 
Relations Society of America. He 
serves as Chairman of the Society’s 
Membership Committee and also 
is President of the Detroit Chap- 
ter of PRSA. He is Director of 
Divisional Relations on the public 
relations staff of the General 
Motors Corporation, with offices 
in Detroit. © 
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Is PRSA well balanced and repre- 
sentative of the various fields, indus- 
tries and geographic regions or does it 
tend to grow in some directions and 
fail to grow in others? 

How can we find and accept those 
people who qualify and who would as 
Members and Associates greatly 
strengthen the local chapters and the 
national organization? 

The answer to the first two ques- 
tions is “Probably not.” 

Public relations has grown phenom- 
enally because it has provided and is 
providing a much needed service. 
Membership in PRSA has grown rap- 
idly but could grow even more rapidly 
if greater efforts were made in that di- 
rection. 

It is only natural that the Society 
should have grown in certain areas, 
fields and industries faster than in 
others. To make it more represent- 
ative will require special efforts and 
the establishment of new vigorous 
chapters. 

The answer to the third question is 
in two parts. The first part is the think- 
ing of your officers and your member- 
ship committee regarding the need to 
grow. The second is the specific plan 
approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee for new membership. 


Summary of policy 


I think I might summarize some of 
the policy thinking as follows: 

1. As a profession, public relations 
needs a strong professional society to 
tie its members together in a common 
objective. Public relations is recog- 
nized in America today as a positive 
force in our economy. This is the age 
of public relations and it will be as 
long as the public is the “boss.” Pub- 
lic relations has grown from its small 


beginnings and away from what were 
in some cases unsavory associations. 
The Society is needed to lead the way 
toward higher ethical and professional 
standards. 

2. A strong national organization 
can provide the best service to its 
membership and its chapters through 
exchange of information, policies, ac- 
tivities and improved techniques, 
which is highly important in a rapidly 
growing field such as public relations. 

3. In the discussions in which I 
have participated one point has al- 
ways been emphasized. That is that 
the Society must always be an organ- 
ization of leaders and potential lead- 
ers, as it has been from the beginning. 
Public relations men and women work 
through leadership, through careful 
appraisal of a problem, planning and 
action. The influence of public rela- 
tions by its very nature will be great 
by comparison with the number of 
people engaged. In the same way, the 
Society can be most effective if it is 
assured that its membership includes 
the growing number of leaders in pub- 
lic relations and those younger men 
and women who will be next year’s 
leaders. 

4. Membership in PRSA is and 
must continue to be an honor and dis- 
tinction that must be earned. The 
standards must be kept high to include 
only those qualified by their experi- 
ence, the nature of their activities and 
their adherence to the PRSA stand- 
ards and code of ethics. We must by 
words and by deeds establish the idea 
that membership in the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America means top 
standing in the profession. 

The plan of the 1958 membership 
committee is simple and is based on 
the thought that there are many quali- 
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fied men and women occupying re- 
sponsible positions in public relations 
work who should be invited to apply 
for membership. We feel these people 
would provide a great deal of new 
strength to our chapters and to the 
national organization. We believe our 
organization needs them and that the 
Society will be stronger, healthier and 
more effective if they “pin up” and 
participate actively in the affairs of the 
Society. 


We need them 


We believe that not only do we 
need them but that they need us and 
that our Society has a great deal to 
offer to them. In a line of activity such 
as public relations, every man or 
woman needs the help he or she can 
get from a professional organization. 

We are asking each Member and 
Associate to suggest the names of 
those qualified persons who should be 
invited to affiliate, and to approach 
personally those friends or associates 
who would benefit from the affiliation. 

The advantages of membership are 
many. In addition to the prestige of 
PRSA, the Society has a great deal to 
offer. 

Much of the benefit of PRSA mem- 
bership is through participation in the 
activities and programs of the local 
chapter, acquaintanceship with other 
public relations people, and exchange 
of professional information. Other ad- 
vantages include the conferences, the 
publications and the Information Cen- 
ter—all of which help a public rela- 
tions man or woman do a better job 
for his employer or his clients. 

Our committee is asking each chap- 
ter to emphasize membership by ap- 
pointing one of its most active people 
as chairman of its membership com- 
mittee. We are hopeful that the chap- 
ter membership chairman and _ his 
committee will use their ingenuity, 
imagination and organizing abilities to 
see to it that all of the responsible, 
qualified public relations people of the 
community are members. 

We are cooperating with the Devel- 
opment Committee in its efforts to es- 
tablish new chapters. 

Perhaps the most important new 
approach of the 1958 membership 


Mr. Youel 


committee is the appointment of mem- 
bership chairmen for the various in- 
dustries and fields of activity. About 
37 such chairmen have accepted the 
responsibility for activities to promote 
membership in their various fields. We 
feel this is an especially important step 
for those areas not now well repre- 
sented in the PRSA rolls. It is the plan 
to have the names suggested for mem- 
bership through the activities of these 
“industry committees” forwarded to 
the officers of local chapters. 


‘‘Need to Grow’’ 
to keep PRSA strong 


As 1958 membership chairman | 
hope I can promote a better under- 
standing of this “Need to Grow” if 
we are to keep PRSA strong. I hope 
each of those who are serving on the 
various membership committees will 
do a conscientious job. Also, I hope 
each person in the Society will help 
by encouraging his or her friends and 
associates to affiliate or by suggest- 
ing names to local membership chair- 
man or to national headquarters. 

Our organization is performing an 
excellent service for its Members and 
Associates in the local chapters and 
through the national Society. I believe 
that membership will be even more 
rewarding as we are able to enlist the 
participation and support of addi- 
tional public relations leaders. 

Our objective is simply to enroll as 
Members or Associates as many qual- 
ified public relations men and women 
as possible. I would like to be able to 
send a telegram to Ken Haagensen in 
November reporting the results he is 
expecting. @ 


sales office. Now. 


the P. R. man 


who went fishing 


Not too long ago, chap we 
know (p.r. executive) went 
fishing. Stayed at famous 
resort hotel. Noticed group 
of men off in lobby corner. 
Investigated. They were 
reading the business and 
financial news as it came over 
the Dow-Jones news service. 
Much impressed with strong 
appeal news had for hotel 
guests. Thought to himself: 
Nothing more interesting 
than news. Why not install 
Dow-Jones news service in 
our p.r. department? Feed 
useful news items to other 
men in organization. Use it 
to spot public relations op- 
portunities. 


After vacation, returned to 
city. Checked Dow-Jones. 
Learned idea was even bet- 
ter than first thought. Sur- 
prised at low cost. Had serv- 
ice installed. Worked out 
great. Colleagues think this 
guy really on his toes. 


Moral: Pays to go fishing 
. especially to catch idea 
that benefits you and your 
management. For instance, 
like Dow-Jones. Prompt in- 
formation available. 


NEWS 
SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 808 Young St. 

New York 4 Dallas 2 
1540 Market St. 711 W. Monroe St. 
San Francisco 19 Chicago 6 
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USIA: HYBRID 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND DIPLOMACY 


By Richard G. Cushing 


@ Do we really care what people . 


abroad think of us . . . as individuals, 
as a political, economic and military 
force? 

You bet we care. 

It’s nice to be liked. But it is much 
more to the point that, in this critical 
stage of the ideological tug-of-war 
going on in the world, a sympathetic 
understanding should exist abroad of 
our foreign policy and of the Ameri- 
can people themselves. Others must 
know that our policies are in harmony 
with their legitimate aspirations for 
freedom, progress and peace. 

All the world concedes that Amer- 


WHAT IS USIA? 


e The U. S. Information Agency 
employs 1,265 Americans and 
7,000 “locals” overseas to carry 
out its mission of promoting a bet- 
ter understanding of U. S. policies 
and objectives and to combat anti- 
American propaganda. Overseas 
it is known as USIS, for U. S. In- 
formation Service. USIS person- 
nel at 200 posts in 80 countries 
use press, films, radio, television, 
exhibits, pamphlets, libraries, and 
personal contacts to bring the facts 
about the U. S. to the people the 
world over. The Voice of America 
reaches behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains and the satellite coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. @ 
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ica has military might and economic 
strength. But foreign peoples also 
have formed a hodge-podge image of 
America, and Americans, created 
from a thousand different bits of in- 
formation and mis-information. 

Official U. S. policy, of course, 
contributes its part to that image. So 
do the actions, good and bad, of the 
more than two million Americans 
abroad—troops, government civilian 
employees, tourists, missionaries, stu- 
dents. And underneath these are im- 
pressions formed by Hollywood mov- 
ies, Coca-Cola, Marilyn Monroe, 
Cadillacs, comic books, Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, chewing gum, Elvis Presley, the 
Ku Klux Klan, and our million-and- 
one gadgets sold everywhere. 

If it is true that some foreign 
peoples conceive of Americans as 
wasteful, uncultured, gadget-mad, 
provincial, rude and unspiritual, it is 
because of the conglomerate impact 
over the decades of a medley of these 
various influences. And the confusion 
is aggravated by low-punching Com- 
munist propaganda which seeks to 
sow suspicion and hatred of the 
United States and its motives in every 
country of the world. The Commu- 
nists have 40 years’ experience in 
propaganda; they are masters of the 
art. And they spend at least ten times 
more on it than we do. 

Bitter things are said and written 
about the United States in more 
areas of the world than Americans 


like to think. Uncle Sam is constantly 
accused of trying to encircle the Com- 
munist countries, of stimulating war 
fears in order to buoy up the arma- 
ment industry, of giving aid to under- 
developed nations only to create mar- 
kets for its own goods. And people 
whose own sources of information are 
controlled tend to believe such things. 


Soviet propaganda 


The Soviets have sought for years, 
for example, to raise doubts among 
America’s allies as to the advisability 
of relying on U. S. strength. Current 
Soviet propaganda is paying increased 
attention to U. S. economic problems 
in furtherance of a basic campaign to 
prove that the capitalist system, which 
we portray abroad as the most suc- 
cessful ever known, is not long for 
this world. Thus the Soviets are add- 
ing another dimension to previous 
contentions that America is techno- 
logically and militarily inferior, and 
hence not the mighty bulwark to be 
relied upon. 

An important task of our govern- 
ment in the face of this constant cam- 
paign of slander, is to present, without 
boasting, a true-to-life picture of 
Americans as basically peace-loving, 
democratic people of vastly mixed 
heritage, enjoying a high level of 
economy because of their own dy- 
namic efforts, willing to share with 
less fortunate nations, possessing a 

Continued on Page 8 
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NEW YORK 
50 Broadway 


“How to be there... 


though absent” 


‘‘Management executives travel thousands of miles 
to address important groups of financial leaders. This 
is a ready acknowledgment of the need to make the 
Company’s status well known to key people. 


** ‘Personal appearances’ such as these necessarily 
are infrequent. But a continuing corporate relations 
program can help a Company with this all-important 
job... on a systematic basis. 


“For a well-thought-out corporate program has 
no problems of ‘other duties’. . . or vast distances... 
or lack of time. It is always on the job, speaking for 
management everywhere management wants to be 
represented. 


“And in a selective economic climate, such a 
program has extra values. It tells management’s 
choicest audience: Here is an alert Company . . . with 
a keen sense for opportunities 
to build and grow.” 


By GEORGE HAMMOND, President 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. 


You'd travel far to find an audience more keenly interested in your 
corporate story than the financially-minded, financially-literate men who 
read Barron’s. Every week they turn to Barron's for the type of editing, 
reporting and interpreting that has made this publication outstanding 
in its field. With circulation now well over 90,000, Barron’s gives your 
advertising a dynamic editorial backdrop and an audience whose 
interest in your company is second only to your own. 


where advertising, too, is read for profit! 


CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
711 W. Monroe St. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
MAY 1958 
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Mr. Cushing 


culture of a high order, pressing scien- 
tific achievement for man’s benefit 
rather than his destruction, and 
strongly opposed to aggression any- 
where. 

That is where the U. S. Information 
Agency comes in. 

The need is obvious. Any observer 
of world political trends will agree 


that the United States would need an” 


information program had Marx never 
written a line, had the October Revo- 
lution of 1917 flopped. The informa- 
tion program became a firm part of 
the U. S. Government ten years ago 
to fit the need for an official voice to 
portray the U. S. abroad in a fair and 
dignified light, to give other peoples 
the correct interpretation of our for- 
eign policies and objectives. 


Diplomats or PR men? 


The U. S. Information Agency 
(overseas it is the U. S. Information 
Service) is neither public relations 
nor diplomacy, but rather a hybrid 
of the two. Its overseas offices in 80 
countries are an integral part of the 
U. S. diplomatic missions. While its 
country chiefs, known as Public Af- 


@ Mr. CusHinG is the recently 
appointed Director of Public In- 
formation for the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency. A San Franciscan, he 
has had long experience as a news- 
paperman, including a tour in the 
Far East as foreign correspondent 
for The Associated Press. From 
1950 to 1957 he served overseas 
with USIA as Information Officer 
in Chile and Public Affairs Officer 
in Cuba, @ 
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fairs Officers, have a free hand to de- 
velop programs which best fit the 
moods and needs of the country, they 
cannot go beyond the framework of 
U. S. foreign policy as formulated by 
the Department of State. 

George V. Allen, Director of USIA, 
is a foreign service career officer of 
28 years’ experience. He was Ambas- 
sador to Greece when he was called 
back to head the Agency last year. 

USIS Information and Cultural Of- 
ficers are a slightly different breed 
from the Department of State foreign 
service in that they come from the 
fields of newspapering, radio, tele- 
vision, public relations, advertising, 
and the academic halls. While the 
State Department’s men deal on a 
government-to-government basis, the 
Agency’s specific assignment is to in- 
terpret the United States as well as its 
foreign policy to the people of other 
lands. 


Public relations advertising on 
international scale 


It is commonly held that our propa- 
ganda should be the most successful 
in the world because it is “just” pub- 
lic relations and advertising on an in- 
ternational scale, and we are the most 
skillful practitioners of the art. Yet 
explaining America’s foreign policy 
abroad, and making other people 
understand how we think and live, 
requires a far different approach. 
USIS officers abroad must be skilled 
diplomats as well as persuasive mis- 
sionaries. They must know the culture 
of the people with whom they deal. 
They should know the language. And 
they must know how to get their story 
across to people who may be suspi- 
cious of, if not hostile to, foreigners. 

USIS uses modern communications 
techniques of all kinds in friendly 
countries, but must rely on radio to 
reach those captive people behind the 
curtains. For more than 15 years the 
Voice of America has been broad- 
casting in 40-odd languages, around 
the clock, and getting its message 
through even to the Communist orbit 
despite tremendous jamming which 
alone costs the Communists consider- 
ably more than the entire world-wide 
budget for the USIA. 


The ‘‘voice’’ only one phase 


Many Americans do not realize 
there is anything more to the USIA 
operation than the Voice of America, 
since the Agency is not in business to 
publicize itself in this country. But 
USIA carries on extensive other ac- 
tivities abroad, including press, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, pamphlets, 
book distribution, libraries, informa- 
tion centers, and exhibits. In coopera- 
tion with the Department of State, the 
Agency handles exchanges of students 
and important personalities and cul- 
tural tours of leading American artists 
and groups like Louis Armstrong, 
Marian Anderson, and the Symphony 
of the Air—projects which give the 
lie to Communist charges that Amer- 
icans are cultural barbarians. 

Which of these approaches is most 
effective? It depends entirely on the 
country. It makes little sense, for ex- 
ample, to rely on radio in an area of 
few receiving sets. A heavy pamphlet 
program similarly would be next to 
useless in a country of extremely low 
literacy, In such areas motion pictures 
might be best. Sound-tracked in the 
local languages, USIA documentaries 
go by truck to remote jungle or moun- 
tain villages throughout the world, 
often to reach audiences which never 
have seen films before. In population 
centers these pictures are shown in 
commercial theaters, and on television 
if it exists. 

USIS libraries containing Ameri- 
cana in both English and _ local 
languages have won friends for the 
United States everywhere in the 
world. Some 28 million persons 
visited these libraries last year. In this 
field USIA has a long way to go to 
catch up with the Soviets, whose 
books flood the world and had prac- 
tically no competition for years. Long 
before the Communists took over 
mainland China, for example, Chinese 
children were studying texts published 
in Moscow. And China was not the 
only country subjected to this sub- 
version. 

As to a faster medium, some 
10,000 foreign newspapers and radio 
stations are served by USIS offices 
abroad on the basis of an 8,000-word, 

Continued on Page 10 
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Experience can't be pictured or drawn. 
Yet it is recognized, sought after, 


desired and envied. 


For Experience is knowledge, skill 
and practical wisdom gained by 


personal study, feeling or work. 


Experience is also the proud by-product 
of Pan Am’s 30 years of pioneer flying 
—first on the Atlantic, first on the 
Pacific, first in Latin America and 


first round the world. 
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six-days-a-week teletype report going 
out from Washington. The Agency 
takes great care not to compete with 
the commercial news services, but in- 
stead supplements their reports with 
full texts of important official speeches, 
policy pronouncements, interpretives, 
and similar materials. For many pa- 
pers, including some which previously 
received only the Soviet news service 
Tass, this is the sole source of infor- 
mation about the United States. 


English pushed abroad 


Under Director Allen’s impetus, the 
teaching of English abroad has be- 
come one of the most important jobs 
for USIA. In Baghdad, police had to 
be summoned to control the crowds 
when registration opened for USIA- 
sponsored English classes. In Kabul, 
Afghan businessmen and peasants 
bundled in furs and sheepskin formed 
a long line in bitter cold waiting to 


enroll for English lessons. In 55 coun- 


tries of the free world newspapers, 
radio stations and television channels 
carry English lessons as a series in 
cooperation with USIA in keeping 
with the burgeoning passion for learn- 
ing this first truly international 
language. 

There are numerous other activities 
—the production of local radio shows, 
the printing of pamphlets and maga- 


zines, continual contact work in the 
information and cultural fields, to 
name but a few—carried out by USIS 
officers on a regular basis and keyed 
to the receptiveness and other special 
considerations in each country. 
Credibility is an essential ingredi- 
ent of all USIA output. Unlike the de- 
ceit of Communist propaganda, the 
information program must rest on the 
solid foundation of truth. Even Amer- 
ica’s dirty linen is sometimes dis- 
played before the world without 
obscuring the facts, although at the 
same time no opportunity is lost in 
putting our best foot forward, for in- 
stance by playing the Little Rock 
story as part of the social adjustment 
to be expected in the larger picture of 
dramatic progress of the U. S. Negro. 


U. S. has best product 


All of this is to the good, of course, 
but USIA is the first to realize that it 
is just a start. It is not only that the 
Communists are skilled propagandists 
and had a long head start; another 
factor is that, while a good many peo- 
ple around the world do believe in 
human freedom and democracy, prec- 
ious few, alas, have the inclination or 
resources to promote democracy as 
vigorously as Moscow and Peiping are 
promoting Communism. 


If the Berlin blockade, the attack 
on Korea, and the brutal repression 
of the Hungarian people were propa- 
ganda setbacks for the Communists, 
the Soviet scientific challenge of 1957 
when Sputnik I went up must be 
called a propaganda victory. A logical 
outgrowth of the critical year of chal- 
lenge has been USIA’s current science 
for peace theme, urging international 
cooperation in peaceful progress. 

America’s two orbiting satellites 
undoubtedly shored up lagging con- 
fidence abroad in our scientific know- 
how. But a job remains to be done in 
reassuring other peoples that our 
democratic and spiritual background 
makes for a firm guaranty that our 
nuclear developments, while essential 
to the military as a deterrent because 
of the international Communist con- 
spiracy, are intended above all for the 
peaceful benefit of mankind. 

This, then, is the job of the U. S. 
Information Agency. 

Dealing in intangibles, USIA can- 
not measure its success as on a sales 
chart. There is no slide rule to gauge 
the impact of ideas. But the United 
States has the best of all products to 
sell: democracy, freedom, human dig- 
nity, peace. And as all public relations 
men know, the ultimate success of a 
campaign hinges on the real worth of 
the product. @ 


. it is these very facts which give us the clue as to why capitalism has 


worked in the United States. We have had our share of reactionaries and revo- 


lutionaries. But capitalism here has evolved in a land untouched by the dead 


hand of aristocratic lineage and age-old class attitudes. Hence we have faced 
up to the economic problems of capitalism with social attitudes that sprang 
from a less hardened heritage: attitudes of experiment and adaptation, a 
healthy disrespect for too much power, public or private, and a social flexibility 
that has prevented the development of brittle and die-hard class structures. 

“The result has been a Marxist impossibility, Here is a capitalist government 
that actually prosecutes monopolies! Here is a nation in which almost no one 
thinks of himself as a proletarian; upper-class America has sometimes kicked 
its lower classes around, but it has not despised them. Here is a business com- 
munity in which ‘public relations’ have come to be a paramount concern— 
in which, that is, business is engaged in explaining and justifying its place 


in society... 


. . . The answer to Marx lies not so much in pointing out the injustices of 


communism as in demonstrating that in a social atmosphere of which Marx 
never dreamed, capitalism can survive and flourish."’ 
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The Needs 
Public Relations Director 


By George J. Hecht 


@ Vital as it is to be prepared to fight 
a hot war if we are attacked, it is 
equally important that we should at 
least hold our own in the cold war of 
propaganda for favorable world opin- 
ion, especially among the uncommit- 
ted countries of Asia and Africa. 

The balance of power in the world 
today is in the hands of these uncom- 
mitted countries. If India, Indonesia, 
Burma, Japan, Thailand and the coun- 
tries of the oil-rich Middle East, as 
well as the potentially wealthy coun- 
tries of Africa should be won over by 
the Communists, the days of freedom 
for the western world will be num- 
bered. Naturally the public relations 
of the United States will not be the 
sole determining factor, but it is im- 
portant. What military and economic 
assistance and technical Point IV aid 
we give the struggling developing 
countries of Asia and Africa may be 
decisive in many cases, but we need 
to win friends and respect for the cul- 
ture and the ideals of the United 
States among the people of these 
countries. 


Public relations policy needed 


And, that is why the United States 
needs an aggressive and intelligent 
and forward-looking public relations 
policy and ample money to carry out 
worth-while projects. Skillful direction 
in carrying out these policies is, of 
course, essential. We need not only to 
present our policies in the most fa- 
vorable possible light to these uncom- 
mitted countries, but a good public 
relations program must include the 


making of news which will create the 
favorable impression for which we 
strive. 

I am of the opinion that the Soviet 
Union and their Communist allies 
don’t want to resort to war with mis- 
siles and atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
Their plan is to win over one uncom- 
mitted country after another until 
they have a large majority of the peo- 
ple, the resources, the brains, the raw 
materials and the manufacturing facil- 
ities of the world. And then the free 
nations of the world, cut off from 
many of the sources of raw materials 
and cut off from foreign markets, will 
have a steady economic decline which 
will necessitate a gradual reduction in 
military strength. 


Battle for world domination 


The battle for world domination is 
to a large extent a battle for the minds 
of men the world over. The United 
States has been doing a poor job in 
telling its story to the uncommitted 
countries of Asia and Africa. I have 
visited quite a few of the USIS offices 
in foreign countries. Their reduced 
appropriations handicap their work. 
Much of what they do is excellent but 
the United States is spending on its 
USIS and other public relations ac- 
tivities far less than does the Soviet 
Union. I think it is generally conceded 
that the press agents in the Kremlin 
have been smarter than those who do 
comparable jobs in Washington. Just 
as the Soviet Union has surpassed us 
in scientific developments so the So- 
viet Union has passed us in the art of 
propaganda, and is spending far more 
than we are in its public relations 


throughout the world. It is high time 
that this matter should be given the 
consideration that is due it. 

During World War I, we had a U.S. 
Committee on Public Information (of 
which incidentally I was a department 
head), and during World War II we 
had an Office of War Information to 
direct U.S. public relations. Now we 
have a U.S. Information Service which 
has, however, as I understand it, a 
somewhat different, more limited func- 
tion. The USIS functions largely out- 
side the United States. Through offices 
in most foreign countries, it tries (on 
a reduced budget) to tell about the 
activities, way of life and aims of the 
United States. But it does not seek 
(1) to formulate, direct or influence 
the public relations policies of the 
United States, (2) to co-ordinate the 
activities of the separate public rela- 
tions staff of each of the Departments 
of the Federal Government, (3) to 
suggest positive activities that will im- 
press the other countries of the world, 
(4) to prevent action or speeches 
which may prove detrimental to the 
U. S., public-relationswise, or (5) to 
devise ways of countering Soviet prop- 
aganda. Jim Hagerty, able as he is, 
does the President’s public relations 
but he does not do any of the above 
jobs, except perhaps incidentally or 
occasionally. 

We either should have a new gov- 
ernment official, a U. S. Public Rela- 
tions Director, to do such work, or 
should enlarge the functions and the 
budget of the USIS. 

Difficult as it is to believe, many 
people in the uncommitted countries 
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Mr. Hecht 


consider the U. S. to be the most mili- 
taristic country on earth, a country 
which mistreats minorities, where cap- 
italists oppress the poor. Soviet prop- 
aganda may have caused many of 
these people to believe such things. 
We need desperately to correct these 
false impressions. 

Here are a few things that occur to 
me as I write that a U. S. Public Re- 
lations Director, or the USIS with en- 
larged responsibilities, might have or 
could correct: 

(1) Satellite launching attempts or 
tests should not be publicized in ad- 
vance because in the event of their 
failure it should not hurt the reputa- 
tion of the U. S. 

(2) We should not refer, in the 
statements and speeches of our U. S. 
Officials, to the “underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” No one likes to be referred to 


e Mr. HECHT is the publisher of 
“Parents’”” Magazine, and is well 
known in the publishing field. In 
the brief essay here, he argues the 
point that the United States Gov- 
ernment, in addition to its many 
informational agencies, ought to 
have someone “at the top” —a 
public relations director—to help 
coordinate our informational ac- 
tivities. It is relevant to note that 
Government agencies are quite 
sensitive about the phrase “public 
relations” and that, as a conse- 
quence, most of the men who ac- 
tually serve as public relations 
directors are solemnly called “di- 
rectors of information,” or by 
some similar euphemism. Mr. 
Hecht’s point of view is a very 
interesting one. @ 
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as “underdeveloped.” Let’s refer to 
them as the “developing countries of 
Asia and Africa.” 

(3) Unfortunately, President Eisen- 
hower’s and Secretary Dulles’ publicly 
announced negative reactions to So- 
viet suggestions for conferences and 
the recent British proposal for non- 
aggression pacts have given the erro- 
neous impression abroad that we are 
not interested in peace. Our public 
statements and speeches should more 
greatly emphasize our desires for 
peace and international cooperation. 


Suggestions for constructive 
activities 


Here are a number of constructive 
activities that a U. S. Public Relations 
Director, or the USIS with enlarged 
responsibilities, might promote: 

(a) When the Soviet Union suc- 
cessfully demonstrates a new non- 


_military achievement, the U. S. might 


send a public message of congratula- 
tions. This will impress the uncom- 
mitted countries. 

(b) The more extensive promotion 
of inexpensive paper-bound books of 
U.S. origin translated into local lan- 
guages. This is now being done to a 
limited extent through the Franklin 
Publications, Inc. with limited finan- 
cial help of the USIS. But no work of 
this kind has been done, for example, 
in such vital countries as India, Japan, 
Burma and Thailand. 

(c) The publication of a magazine 
in many foreign languages using the 
comic technique containing stories 
about outstanding American men and 
women. Such comic magazines have 
great appeal and wide readership both 
by young and old. Such comic maga- 
zines, in Spanish and Portuguese, 
were used most effectively during 
World War II by the U. S. Commis- 
sion on Inter-American Affairs. 

(d) Arrange a conference in the 
U. S. of youth leaders from the west- 
ern, democratic and uncommitted 
countries of the world. 

We need desperately to win the re- 
spect and adherence of the uncommit- 
ted countries of Southeast Asia and of 
Africa, which countries actually hold 
the balance of power in the world to- 
day. In this effort, good public rela- 
tions can help immeasurably! @ 


The 


By Harold Brayman 


@ I should like to reach back into the 
history of our own company for two 
ideas which have had great influence 
upon it and which I think apply 
equally to the profession of public re- 
lations today. 

The first idea was the statement of 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours 
on the twenty-fourth of June, 1784, 
when, in a surburb of Paris, he went 
through the family ceremony of pre- 
senting his sword to his son, Eleuthere 
Irenee du Pont, then entering his four- 
teenth year. The charge that he made 
to the boy was, and I quote: “No 
privilege exists that is not inseparably 
bound to a duty.” 

The second idea was suggested 
more than a century and a quarter 
later, by the Pierre S. du Pont who 
died in 1954. It was in an Executive 
Committee meeting in 1916, during a 
discussion as to whether the company 
should commit many millions of dol- 
lars to an effort to go into the dye 
business—because the supply of Ger- 
man dyes had been cut off by sub- 
marine warfare. 

“The sound way to success,” he 
said, “is in filling needs. There’s 
no question about the need for 
dyestuffs. It’s a field in which we 
can render a definite service. And 
if we do succeed, it should prove 
profitable for the company.” 
These two remarks were separated 

by more than a century and a quarter 
in calendar time, and an even greater 
distance in the development of our 
Western civilization. But they are just 
as applicable today to the public rela- 
tions profession as they were to the 
man who founded a little business on 
the Brandywine 156 years ago and to 
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Challenge Today 


his great-grandson who transformed 
it into a broad, diversified chemical 
company with strong emphasis on re- 
search and development. 

Some persons would say that public 
relations people do occupy a privi- 
leged status. Certainly we see all 
around us the need for better under- 
standing, better information, better 
communications, a better cross-flow 
of ideas. In fact, a large number of the 
most difficult and perplexing problems 
of our times are problems that fall es- 
sentially into the field of public rela- 
tions. I need mention but five or six of 
them, several of which are made more 
critical by the 1958 economic decline. 

These problems are so big and so 
complex that they necessarily impose 
a high degree of humility upon all of 
us; but they should also impose a high 
degree of studiousness, of industrial 
statesmanship, and of devotion. 


Problem number one 


Let us look at Problem Number One. 
We all hope that the business decline 
will be short-lived and that in a few 
months at most our economy will be 
on the rise toward a level which once 
again, as so repeatedly in the past, 
will represent a new peak of American 
prosperity. We all hope that, but none 
of us can know whether it will hap- 
pen that way. No one —not even 


e@ HAROLD BRAYMAN, editor of the 
PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL for 
1956, is a former Washington 
newspaper correspondent. He was 
president of the National Press 
Club in 1938 and of the Gridiron 
Club in 1941. He has been direc- 
tor of Du Pont’s Public Relations 
Department since 1944, @ 


Westinghouse — can be sure. It might 
be a little more prolonged or a little 
bit deeper than our hopes visualize. 

It is logical and natural that our 
normal national concern for human 
beings who are effected by a recession 
tends to encourage us as a nation to 
jump hastily to rash and _ poorly 
planned decisions, in an effort to solve 
our problems by spectacular economic 
pole vaulting. 

While public relations people must 
never forget the need for a heart as 
well as a brain, the bringing about of 
careful public consideration and 
sound economic planning in the ac- 
tions which we as a nation take is a 
public relations problem of the first 
order. 

It might also be contended with 
considerable force that the recovery 
from the decline itself has rather heavy 
overtones in the field of public rela- 
tions. This is due to the fact that pub- 
lic psychology and confidence are 
such powerful forces in determining 
the amount of goods which consumers 
will purchase and, equally impor- 
tantly, the extent to which business 
will risk new capital to meet what it 
estimates to be the likely consumer 
demand. 


Problem number two 


Here’s Problem Number Two. We 
are seeing today numerous industries 
of a public service nature such as rail- 
roads and airlines being regulated into 
conditions of precarious economic 
strength. If this goes on with no 
greater intelligence than has been 
shown in the past, the inevitable end 
is bankruptcy and great deterioration 
of the service. And it is almost an in- 
evitable conclusion that if that condi- 


tion occurs, the same forces which 
brought it about will then attempt to 
impose nationalization as the remedy. 

All this is being done in the name 
of “protecting the public.” While it is 
my personal opinion that the public 
isn’t quite as determined to be pro- 
tected in this way as some people be- 
lieve, nevertheless, apathy on the sub- 
ject can be disastrous. It gives the 
zealots free rein. 

I am afraid it is not an overstate- 
ment to say that the type of regulation 
occurring today is the result of what is 
believed to be public demand. Hence, 
this whole subject is basically a public 
relations problem, because, more than 
anything else, it involves public un- 
derstanding on an economic subject of 
great importance. 


Problem number three 


Problem Number Three. In every 
period of economic stress, it is the 
employing corporation which must 
actually perform the unpleasant task 
of laying off the person who becomes 
unemployed. It is a natural human 
tendency, compounded greatly by po- 
litical opportunism, to blame the em- 
ployer who cannot sell his goods be- 
cause he does not continue to give 
employment. Actually, he is merely 
the instrument of public will, and not 
the will itself. For I would be hard- 
pressed to find an employer who ac- 
tually wanted to see his production 
decline. In reducing production he is 
merely doing what his customers force 
him to do when they will not buy his 
goods. But because it is the employer 
who must give the dismissal notice to 
the individual, rather than the house- 
wife in Dubuque who actually does 
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the dismissing by refusing to buy that 
new refrigerator, it is the employer 
who gets the blame. 

It is inevitable that in an economic 
downturn of any magnitude, there 
will be a searching for scapegoats. It 
would be remarkable indeed if certain 
groups in this country did not contin- 
ually charge that, in one way or an- 
other, business, and particularly. Big 
Business, was responsible. They did it 
in 1907; they did it in 1921; they did 
it in 1929-32; they did it in 1937; and 
there is no valid reason for expecting 
that they will not do it now. Yet the 
results, if the mass of people come to 
such a superficial conclusion, could be 
very disastrous, both to our enterprise 
system and to our national future. 
This problem, too, is essentially a 
problem of public understanding and 
public relations. 


Problem number four 


Problem Number Four. As govern- 


ment revenues decline and expenses 
to meet both the military and the eco- 
nomic emergency increase, the ques- 
tion is bound to arise eventually of 
how additional taxes will be raised. 
For under those conditions either we 
must have what amounts to printing 
press inflation or more taxes. Assum- 
ing that the less distasteful route to 
follow is the taxation route, it will take 
a great deal of public understanding 
to prevent attempts to get that money 
by means which will have disastrous 
effects upon our economy. 

It is politically unattractive to raise 
the basic 20 per cént income tax rate. 
Yet that is the only place where sub- 
stantial additional revenues are avail- 
able via the income tax, because 84 
per cent of all the money raised by 
personal income taxes in this country 
comes from the imposition of the 20 
per cent rate and only 16 per cent of 
the revenue comes from progression. 

It is politically unpalatable to im- 
pose a federal sales tax, and that is the 
second route by which substantial ad- 
ditional revenues could be obtained. 
It has never in the past been politi- 
cally unpalatable to soak the rich, but 
the rich have already been soaked to 
the point of diminishing returns. The 
danger now is that there will be efforts 
made to tax corporations in a discri- 
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minatory way based on size—in other 
words, a graduated corporate income 
tax. 


Problem number five 


Problem Number Five is the gen- 
eral one of an advancing trend toward 
the socialistic concept of government 
making all decisions and taking care 
of everybody. 

It is a well-established fact, I be- 
lieve, that such a system is less de- 
signed to take care of the wants of the 
mass of people than it is to take care 
of the wants of those who desire 
power. 

But nevertheless, the implications 
of the successive steps in this field 
pass over the heads of millions and 
millions of people. It is a problem of 
public understanding. 


Problem number six 


Problem Number Six, perhaps most 
important of all, is the competition 
between Russia and the West for the 
allegiance of those vast and highly 
populated areas so commonly referred 
to as the uncommitted world. I think 
it is realistic to say that among the 
free nations up to this point, we have 
failed to make as great an appeal out 
of a good case as the Russians have 
made out of a bad case. 

We must face the fact that it is not 
in the field of satellites alone that the 
Russians have gone ahead of us. 

It is almost incredible that a people 
whose way of life depends on selling 
ideas rather than imposing them has 
in this instance done a poorer job of 
selling than has been done by those 
whose way of life is completely au- 
thoritarian. 

We have freedom and all the high- 
est aspirations of the human race to 
sell, and we have sold them poorly. 
They have only oppression, totali- 
tarianism, and the supremacy of the 
state to sell, and they have sold them 
well. 

But in the last finality, the conflict 
between East and West is more likely 
to be settled by the ideas of men than 
by the military actions of men. In this 
field, alertness and articulateness 
count, and we as individuals have a 
responsibility to assist to the best of 
our abilities. 


Mr. Brayman 


Now all these problems that I have 
discussed are basically problems of 
public understanding; they are prob- 
lems of the public relations of our 
economic system and of our form of 
government. 

Why? Although they did not exist 
at that time, they were made public 
relations problems a century and 
three-quarters ago when the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was written. 
Because that Constitution for the first 
time in the Western world prescribed 
that it would be the people who should 
rule. 

And since in this country the people 
do rule, and if wise decisions are to 
come from the people, it will be be- 
cause they are informed, because they 
understand, because the facts on 
which to base a sound judgment have 
been effectively laid before them. 

The most difficult problems today 
of any institution—business, govern- 
mental, or social—lie in the field of 
public reactions and public thinking. 

Here in the U.S. sound economic 
thinking has not always had the intel- 
ligent explanation from either busi- 
ness or high places that should have 
been given to it; nor have there al- 
ways been the bold courageous actions 
and leadership which inspire support. 

Our presidents, our boards of di- 
rectors, or our clients (if we are an 
agency) are as aware as we of the 
existence of these problems and of 
their importance to the future of our 
American society. They look to us for 
advice on how to solve them. It is our 
job to lead the way in the develop- 
ment of plans, ideas, techniques, and 
programs to meet the challenge which 
these problems present. 

Continued on Page 16 
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Needed: 


“General 


Today, you are deprived of the best and most economi- 
cal transportation because public policies place arti- 
ficial and severe restrictions upon the opportunity of 
any one form of transportation, such as railroads, to 
serve you by the use of other means of transportation, 
such as that by highway, waterway or airway. 


Yet, in other industries, diversification of products 
has become common, and has proved beneficial both 
to those industries and to the public. 


Why, then, shouldn't the public be allowed to bene- 
fit by diversification in transportation? 


Clearly, diversification would be to the advantage 


‘Transportation 


of the nation’s shippers. They could then arrange for 
their transportation through a single transport company 
which could utilize any or all means of carriage needed 
to do the particular job at hand most efficiently. That's 
why the railroads ask for removal of present artificial 
limitations. 


They seek only the same opportunity as anyone else 
to enter into other fields of transportation. Then they 
could become “general practitioners” in transportation 
—using a wide variety of facilities to serve you and 
the nation more efficiently. 

Isn’t this common sense? 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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I have heard some public relations 
people at times express worry (both 
publicly and to each other) about the 
status of our profession; and if there 
is anything at all that I can say to you 
of any value, it is simply this: that if 
we contribute sufficiently to the solu- 
tion of the public relations problems 
of our times, we will not need to worry 
about status—it will take care of it- 
self. And if we do not, all our worry 
about status will do us no good. 

If 10 or 20 years from now our rail- 
roads are bankrupt and nationalized 
and our airlines are unable to have 
the earnings to buy the modern planes 
to supply the kind of service people 
will demand; 

... if the bureaucratic hand of su- 
per-government has stepped in to re- 
place more and more in decision mak- 
ing the free opinions and judgment of 
millions of individuals in businesses 
across the country; 


...if the taxation of individuals is 


still continued on such an absurd basis 
as to dampen seriously the incentive 
of the most able; 

... if discriminatory rates of taxa- 
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tion have been so fastened upon cor- 
porations that the more successful a 
corporate group of people are in meet- 
ing the needs of the American con- 
sumer the higher the tax rates they 
will pay; 

. .. if socialism has been or is in the 
process of being foisted upon America 
for good; 

...if the Russian leaders — dis- 
guised in their false-faces designed by 
Karl Marx, false-faces to deceive peo- 
ple into believing that the way to 
progress is a return to the autocratic 
state where no man is free—if these 
leaders have persuaded the uncom- 
mitted world to follow them back into 
the dark ages of political totalitarian- 
ism; 

... if all these things, or any sub- 
stantial number of them, have hap- 
pened, we in the public relations pro- 
fession will have no status and will 


_ deserve none. 


But if... 


But if 20 years hence we have 
helped to persuade the American 
people that we should maintain here 
a land of freedom and opportunity; 

... if the advocates of all-powerful 
government have been decisively 
crushed; 

... if success in business is praised 
as it is in the professions instead of 
being something one has to hide under 
the rug; 

... If America has definitely re- 
jected the return to medieval prin- 
ciples of government via socialism; 

...if we have won to our side the 
free nations of the world; 

...then we can lay claim to pro- 
fessional distinction and respect. 

To the extent that we, not others, 
have contributed to the solution of 
these public relations problems, and 
to the extent that they have been 
solved, will we merit stature. If we 
can make the contributions, we need 
not worry about the rewards. 

The question is: Are we big enough 
to do the job? Do we have the intel- 
lectual capacity, the energy, the per- 
sistence, the resourcefulness, the ded- 
ication to meet these problems? That 
is the challenge. 

I believe that we do have these 
abilities and can do the job, if we will 


devote all of our attention to basic 
problems such as I have enumerated 
here today. 

We should not be led off into the 
bypaths of trivialities. 

We should not be so absorbed in 
our television ratings that we lose 
sight of the impact on public thinking 
of the television stories we are spon- 
soring. 

We should not be so concerned in 
selling soap or nylon that we fail to 
create understanding. 

We need to do things which are 
creatively constructive instead of cry- 
ing in our caviar that people don’t 
understand. 

We need to worry less about get- 
ting the ball; when our real problem 
is not to fumble it when we get it. 

We need to proceed on the basis 
that the important controversies of our 
days are controversies in the minds of 
men; and that they will only be solved 
by devising better ways to appeal to 
the minds of men. 

We need to realize that we don’t 
automatically know all the answers— 
especially when the answers are very 
complex. 

And let there be no alibi that those 
in authority would “not listen” to us. 
It is part of our job to be persuasive 
enough to persuade those whom we 
must. 


We can do the job 


Such privileges as we have are in- 
separably bound to a duty to give our 
utmost toward maintenance of the 
philosophy of free men. The need for 
skill, competence, and intelligence in 
this field is so great that we can ren- 
der a distinct and definite service. And 
it is through that route that we will 
find our rewards, both material and 
spiritual. 

This is no time for lethargy, com- 
placency, buck-passing, and inaction; 
it is time for high devotion to the best 
ideals yet developed by man. 

If we will all realize the terrific task 
that lies before us, if we will give it 
our best efforts, our best thoughts, our 
highest enthusiasm, and our greatest 
devotion, accompanied by a high de- 
gree of humility, then I believe we can 
meet eventually the challenge that lies 
before us. @ 
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Railroad Community Relations— 
A Case Report 
From Southern Pacific 


By James G. Shea 


@ Most public relations experts 
strongly feel that use of mass media 
alone cannot perform a truly effective 
job of community relations. This is 
especially true where a company is 
spread over a large territory, serving 
many communities, as in the case of a 
railroad. 

Doing the other part of the job— 
that is, cultivating community rela- 
tions—is a definite problem under 
these circumstances. Too often, there 
are just not sufficient numbers of pro- 
fessional public relations personnel to 
cover the ground—know the people 
—become familiar with local thinking. 


e@ JAMES G. SHEA, general public 
relations manager for Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco since 
1955, is a native Californian and 
second-generation railroader. Mr. 
Shea has completed Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Advanced Management 
Program. 

After 13 years service with SP, 
he was named public relations di- 
rector for Pacific Electric Railway 
Company, SP subsidiary, in 1950; 
and PR manager for SP and sub- 
sidiary companies in Southern 
California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and West Texas, in 1953. 

Under the railroad’s new pas- 
senger traffic-public relations de- 
partment merger, Mr. Shea heads 
all public, employee and press re- 
lations activities for the com- 
pany. @ 


In August, 1955, when Southern 
Pacific merged its passenger traffic 
and public relations departments, the 
railroad did so in the hope of devel- 
oping the necessary manpower to cul- 
tivate the grass roots level. The merger 
provided the personnel, non-profes- 
sionals, who were to carry-on SP’s 
public relations program under the di- 
rection of the professional staff. 

Announcement of the merger ap- 
parently caused quite a stir in public 
relations circles. Many questioned 
whether a group of laymen, given pub- 
lic relations responsibility, could do 
more than get us into many new pub- 
lic relations problems. 


New program has worked 


Our experience during the past two 
years shows that the new program has 
worked and is producing results. In 
fact, SP is now in a position to do a 
much more thorough public relations 
job—under the specific conditions 
faced by the railroad—than ever be- 
fore. This is not, however, any indica- 
tion that a similar arrangement might 
work well for another company or 
railroad. We know only that it works 
for us. For many years, SP’s public 
relations department has had a staff of 
competent specialists who have built 
up a reputation for helpfulness to the 
press, national magazines, television 
and radio. Getting satisfactory cover- 
age in national media or the local 
press on major news releases has been 
no particular problem. 


Nevertheless, it was apparent that 
the 38-member professional staff— 
headquarters at San Francisco, Port- 
land, Los Angeles and Houston— 
were physically unable to keep abreast 
of local situations involving SP in 
hundreds of communities along 
15,000 miles of rail covering eight 
states from Portland, Oregon to New 
Orleans. 

This staff also handled public rela- 
tions activities related to the railroad’s 
large trucking operation and a number 
of other subsidiary companies. 

Analysis showed a great deal more 
work had to be done at local levels in 
SP territory to achieve real strength. 

We needed better means of know- 
ing quickly when a public relations 
problem was starting to brew in any 
town or city along our lines—and we 
needed to have someone right on the 
spot who knew local people and could 
take the situation promptly in hand 
before it flared up and cost good will. 

We felt that our passenger-traffic 
representatives—spread over the en- 
tire railroad—would be suited to do 
the job for us if given direct respon- 
sibility and a broadened title to make 
them public relations as well as pas- 
senger representatives. 

Locally well known and estab- 
lished, they had strong local contacts, 
built up over the years and maintained 
on a daily basis. 

No attempt was made to trans- 
form traffic personnel to news writers 
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Mr. Shea 


or professionals. Our staff specialists 
could do these things for them. We 
did feel they could do competent jobs 
as our “eyes and ears” to keep us 
posted on situations needing attention, 
and to broaden personal contacts— 
taking part in community affairs 
wherever they could find an oppor- 
tunity to be helpful locally. 


Public considered in every action 


Among other results, SP found that 
the public relations titlk—and place- 
ment of direct responsibility — has 
created a new awareness of the neces- 
sity for considering the public in every 
company action. 

Here are some of the ways in which 
most of these men responded. 

They became more alert in posting 
headquarters promptly on local situ- 
ations that needed correction or better 
understanding with the community, 
made better use of contacts with local 
area newspapers and civic leaders and 
worked constantly to improve these 
relations. Increasingly more active in 
civic affairs, they now work more 
closely and effectively with other local 
railroad officers, giving quick atten- 
tion to PR matters involving other de- 
partments. 

The professional staff remains in- 
tact — providing guidance, required 
technical assistance and clearing pol- 
icy decisions, affecting a local situa- 
tion, with principal officers at head- 
quarters. 

Each field man has been provided 
an indexed binder of reference ma- 
terial including such representative 
items as case histories, statistical data, 
legislative matters, procedures for 
dealing with the press, radio and tele- 
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vision; handling special events, speech 
material and a subscription to the 
PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. As 
new material develops, it is distrib- 
uted to keep binders up to date. 

In this manner, field forces are 
posted on policy and have the neces- 
sary data on hand to handle individ- 
ual contacts and speeches. In addi- 
tion, a series of helpful public rela- 
tions articles are carried in the pas- 
senger traffic-public relations depart- 
ment publication, “The Inside Track,” 
which is also circulated in the field. 


Report of progress 


Periodic reports keep headquarters 
informed progressively of Southern 
Pacific’s standing in various communi- 
ties on the local level. These serve to 
post any SP officer on the status of 
problem situations before visiting a 
local community. Reports are often 


’ circulated so effective methods, devel- 


oped in one community, may be 
adopted in others where applicable. 

For instance, SP recently was lay- 
ing eight miles of new mainline rail. 
The project involved improving 19 
grade crossings within the Santa Bar- 
bara, California city limits. Tempo- 
rary track, which had to be laid first 
and later replaced, created worse 
chuckholes than those which already 
had created some ill will. 

As a result, District Passenger-Pub- 
lic Relations Representative C. W. 
(Chuck) McGann visited the local 
paper—which had “needled” SP for 
some time—to explain the situation. 
He continued these visits on a weekly 
basis to post the city editor. The re- 
sult? “Chuck’s Chuckholes” became 
something of a local joke—but, by 
keeping both newspaper and_ the 
superintendent of streets informed, 
SP did not get one single complaint 
about inconvenience to drivers. 


Positive accomplishments 


Some of the other positive accom- 

plishments that have resulted are: 

1. Local passenger traffic-public 
relations officers are working 
with division superintendents to 
invite local personages to lunch 
or dinner aboard the superin- 
tendents’ business cars as a 


means of building better com- 
munity relations. 

2. A stronger awareness has been 
created in other departments 
of the importance of public re- 
lations, pertaining to service 
changes, station closings, re- 
painting stations and track im- 
provements. 

3. Opportunities are taken to 
mend community relationship 
“fences.” One of our passenger 
traffic-public relations mana- 
gers, for example, effectively 
cleared up a long-standing mis- 
understanding with business 
and civic leaders of one of SP’s 
important shipping centers, by 
hosting a luncheon and then 
following up with personal calls 
on all those who attended. The 
original feeling was that the 
railroad was remote and disin- 
terested in that area. This feel- 
ing was completely reversed in 
a very short time. 

4. Contacts with key people in 
communities where SP has deli- 
cate public relations problems 
are broadened. As example: 
For a number of months a 
paper in a California com- 
munity carried front page sto- 
ries referring to the railroad as 
a “ring of steel strangling the 
city’s growth.” When the field 
man noted that the city was 
hiring an_ industrial-develop- 
ment manager, he immediately 
arranged for a meeting with 
SP’s general industrial agent 
who pointed out the inconsist- 
ency of paying for an industrial- 
development manager on one 
hand, while carrying on a criti- 
cal newspaper campaign di- 
rected at the very lifeline of 
industry. As a result the news- 
paper immediately discontinued 
any further reference to the 
“ring of steel.” Presently, both 
the city officials and the rail- 
road are working harmoniously 
for their mutual benefit. 

With more and more case _his- 
tories like this, and as the traffic peo- 
ple become more and more skilled, we 
feel we can expect increasingly greater 
benefits through the years ahead. @ 
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FILM REVIEW 


Note: While the Journal has no facilities 
for the systematic reviewing of 
sponsored or informational films, 
it will always welcome reviews 
and comment about such motion 
pictures. The present comment 
is by Henry T. Rockwell, Presi- 
dent of Jones, Brakeley & Rock- 
well. 


@ Nobody, fortunately, has a monop- 
oly on the motion picture. Manage- 
ments use films to “get across” ideas. 
So do countless other kinds of or- 
ganizations, commercial and non- 
commercial. An interesting example 
of how one labor organization has 
used film recently to convey a point 
of view is afforded by a picture called 
“Do Higher Wages Cause Higher 
Prices?” It runs 14 minutes, is made 
in 16 mm. sound-color, and was pro- 
duced by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research of the AFL-CIO. 

In animated form, with an owl as 
“labor” and a fox as “management,” 
the film discusses the economics of 
wage increases in terms of price in- 
creases. The argument is that higher 
pay does not cause higher prices. 

With extensive use of charts and 
graphs, the owl shows that worker 
productivity has increased 33.3% in 
the past ten years; that price hikes are 
far in advance of wage increases and 
do not consider the greater labor pro- 
ductivity which, the owl claims, ac- 
tually should reduce prices and thereby 
help the basic economy. 

As the main example, or proof of 
this economic logic, AFL-CIO cites 
the wage-price cycle in the steel in- 
dustry. The owl says there were two 
wage increases in 1956 of 20¢ and 3¢ 
per hour making total hourly pay 
$3.70. Simultaneously, steel prices 
were upped $8.50 and $4.00 a ton 
adding another $12.50 to the ton 
price. The total added cost of wage 
increases with “no allowance for in- 
creased productivity” was $94 mil- 
lion, whereas the steel industry got 
$340 million. 

Many other controversial bits of 
economic information are presented 
in this owl-versus-fox dialogue. Na- 
tionally distributed to union meetings 
on a tight time schedule, the film is 
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accompanied by a discussion sheet to 
guide union leaders in stimulating 
questions after the showing. 

Despite the fact that the film is well 
made, professionally produced and 
intelligently presented, there are sev- 
eral points made by the AFL-CIO 
which are open to counter argument. 

As but one example, what the film 
itself does not say, but which is men- 
tioned in an introduction, is that the 
Department of Labor’s Cost of Living 


Index for the period January, 1956- 
July, 1957, rose 5.4%. Neither film 
nor introduction mentions that the 
two 1956 wage hikes were an increase 
of over 6.6%. 

However, in the field of public re- 
lations, the use of film by the AFL- 
CIO in this case is a significant and 
interesting example of how film may 
be used to communicate ideas and 
concepts to large numbers of people 
in effective fashion. @ 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


PRESS INTELLIGENCE DIREC- 
TORY, A Manual of Newspaper 
Content, Local Writers, and Syn- 
dicated Columnists; Press Intelli- 
gence, Inc., Washington 1, D.C., 
171 pages, $15.00 


Reviewed by Frederick H. Sontag 


@ This Directory is a new item in the 
growing field of research information 
for those interested in press relations. 
It differs materially from other stand- 
ard sources in the newspaper field in 
that it contains new information, both 
in form and substance. 

The standard newspaper directory 
sources collect their information by 
questionnaires or similar means. Ne- 
cessarily, this information tends to 
reflect the organization of the news- 
paper: circulation, departments, edi- 
tors. What this information does not 
reflect—and what Press Intelligence 
Directory is specifically concerned 
with contributing—is a clue to the 
content (rather than the organization) 
of the newspapers. In short, the au- 
thors describe “what is in print”; and 
they have accumulated this material 
by inspection of the papers them- 
selves. 

Thus, after a preliminary section 
showing newspapers covered (633), 
standard edition and circulation infor- 
mation, and a listing of papers by cov- 
erage in all Congressional Districts— 
something which will prove very use- 
ful for political identification of the 
non-metropolitan papers—the Direc- 
tory proceeds to a description of news 
classifications. These are alphabeti- 
cally arranged from Amusements 
Pages through Washington Corre- 
spondents, with such intermediate 
categories as Art, Auto, Aviation, 
Beauty, Books, Business, and so on. 
In all, there are 41 categories. 

Under each category, there are 
listed the specific newspapers which 
have been found to carry the particu- 
lar type of news. Thus, 487 papers 


are listed under Amusement Pages as 
carrying this type of content, 1 15 have 
Art News, 49 have Auto writers, 50 
have Aviation writers, 311 carry 
Beauty news. 

Along with the newspapers carry- 
ing each news category, the Directory 
gives the names of the local column- 
ists who write on each particular sub- 
ject. Thus, 95 local Art columnists are 
shown, 25 Beauty writers, 158 local 
Business columnists, 227 food writers, 
and the like. The authors make the 
point that these are by-lines actually 
found in print as regular features and 
not “editors who may be simply titles, 
not writers.” About 4,000 of these 
writers are shown. 

The final section of the Directory 
is a listing of about 500 syndicated 
columnists and press association by- 
line writers who are shown by the spe- 
cific papers in which they appear. This 
is information which will make it pos- 
sible to predict, within fairly narrow 
limits, the play that a particular re- 
lease will get if it is distributed through 
syndicated sources. It will also make 
it possible to choose particular outlets 
for particular purposes of coverage 
and geographic distribution. 

We commend this Directory to the 
attention of public relations people as 
a practical source of operating infor- 
mation in the press relations field. @ 


YOU AND YOUR LEADERS, by 
Elmo Roper. William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1957. 


Reviewed by Dr. Otto Lerbinger 
Boston University 


@ Here is a book of “statistical por- 
traits” of nine national figures drawn 
by one of the leading public opinion 
researchers of our time. The portraits 
are based chiefly on public opinion 
reactions to the personalities and 
events of the period of 1936 to 1956. 
The figures include the’ three presi- 
dents of this period—Roosevelt, Tru- 
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man, and Eisenhower — and several 
other prominent names associated 
with these years: Willkie, Taft, 
Dewey, Marshall, Stevenson, and 
MacArthur. 

As the book jacket points out, this 
is “a new kind of history.” The book 
not only provides a convenient collec- 
tion of polling questions and statistics 
but also a public opinion analysis of 
these data. Such an analysis must be 
deftly handled. If the bare facts are 
left to “speak for themselves” too 
much, dullness and confusion prevail; 
if, however, someone dares speak for 
them, objectivity is threatened. As 
may be expected, Mr. Roper presents 
a balanced treatment. His material is 
well organized and interestingly writ- 
ten; his commentary is shrewd and 
wise; yet he remains objective. 

The book offers some interesting 
material for speculation regarding the 
relationship between leaders and the 
public. Roper’s treatment of his sub- 
ject adds plausibility to the popular 
idea that the successful leader is re- 
sponsive to public opinion. This point 
is well illustrated in a comparison be- 
tween a Taft whose “beliefs had not 
been formed through consultation of 
public opinion” and _ Eisenhower, 
about whom Mr. Roper had this to 
say after a personal interview during 
World War II: “I was most favorably 
impressed with the quickness with 
which General Eisenhower grasped 
the importance of public-opinion re- 
search to the Army and the speed with 
which he put his decisions into execu- 
tion.” 

A further idea substantiated by the 
book is that people prefer a leader 
who can “project the kind of down-to- 
earth humanity with which people 
can identify themselves.” Roper re- 
fers to the “rather cold and aloof fig- 
ure” of Dewey, which accounts, in 
part, for his failure as a successful 
presidential candidate. Truman, on 
the other hand, whose “speeches were 
simple, colloquial and hard-hitting,” 
and who could talk to people in their 
own language, was able to make such 
spectacular gains in influencing pub- 
lic opinion during the last weeks of 
his 1948 campaign that he con- 
founded the pollsters. This includes 
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Mr. Roper, who in August had an- 
nounced that “we would discontinue 
publishing candidate standings since 
Dewey was obviously about to be 
elected.” 

In an illuminating postscript to the 
polls of 1948, Mr. Roper tells us what 
went wrong and why. Of particular 
interest is the reported reaction of the 
newspapers and the commercial and 
industrial users of marketing research. 
Not one newspaper which carried the 
Roper column came to its editorial 
defense; “‘on the other hand, not one 
industrial client cancelled his retainer 
with us, or did less marketing re- 
search.” Mr. Roper concludes that al- 
though polling suffered in prestige, it 
benefitted in two ways: research tech- 
niques were improved and the “aura 
of infallibility,’ which is potentially 
harmful to the public good, disap- 
peared, We are reminded that the 
“polls should be looked to primarily 
for an analysis of why people intend 
to vote the way they do” and not as 
“predictors of the winners.” 

This reminder serves to point out 
the book’s limitation. While Mr. 
Roper is courageous in his analysis of 
the statistical portraits, he “plays it 
safe” with regard to drawing generali- 
zations about public opinion behavior 
from these portraits. About the only 
theorizing that is evident are several 
pages in the introductory chapter 
which summarize Mr. Roper’s famous 
theory of the dissemination of ideas, 
namely that “it is true that ideas often 
penetrate the public as a whole slowly, 
and very often by interaction of 
neighbor on neighbor without any ap- 
parent influence of the printed word.” 
More to blame, however, for the lack 
of generalizations concerning leaders 
and public opinion is the difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of the task. 
There simply is no general theory of 
mass behavior that will allow the 
making of confident predictions. Re- 
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When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


DEADLINE: 25th of month preceding 
publication date. 


FOR SUBLET: Desirable office space 
(approx. 650 sq. ft.) on 18th floor new Sea- 
gram Building, 375 Park Avenue, immedi- 
ately adjacent to new offices of Public Re- 
lations Society of America. Phone PRSA 
headquarters, PLaza 1-1940 for informa- 
tion. 


Help Wanted 


Alert Public Relations Director for large 
New Jersey Hospital. Must have thorough 
knowledge and experience with house or- 
gans, publicity, personnel, and continued 
fund raising programs. Send letter with 
resume. BOX FH-S. 


Positions Wanted 


Specialist in financial, stockholder, em- 
ployee relations, 15 years agency ex- 
perience, writing (all phases), planning, 
management and press contacts. Desire in- 
dustrial niche in N. Y. or Philadelphia 
area. Resume available. BOX CJ-5. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, ANYONE? 


Versatile, young, experienced PR exec. 
seeks opportunity with a challenge. Ex- 
perienced in corporate PR (5 years), news- 
paper (5 years), radio (2 years). Now in #3 
spot with blue chip company. B. A., family 
man. BOX RW-S. 


No mystery, no malarkey; solid background 
as writer. HO editor, press contact, staff 
head; present job takes in overall picture, 
publicity in depth. BOX BA-S. 


ALL AROUND experience. Five years 
aircraft public relations. Heavy house or- 
gan, release writing, editing. Awards win- 
ner. Policy, planning, production, staff 
direction. Background N. Y. Times report- 
ing, features. Top references. Married, 29, 
college veteran. BOX CD-S5. 


DYNAMIC YOUNG PR MAN with out- 
standing record, now available, $9,000. 
BOX MB-S. 


liance must still be placed on actual 
polls taken close to the time of deci- 
sion-making. Perhaps if Americans 
were less volatile in their behavior, the 
task would be simpler. 

The reader is, however, rewarded 
with numerous impressions of what 
Americans like in their leaders. The 
following excerpts, one from the Mac- 
Arthur chapter and the other from the 
Stevenson chapter, are examples: 

Americans are folksy, gregarious, 
down-to-earth; they have a distrust 
for affectation which derives from 
their basic attitude of equality... . 
Their conception of leadership is 
a democratic one. Leaders are not 
authorities whose wisdom is beyond 
question, but men whose decisions 
are subject to constant criticism 
and correction from the people 
who have elected them. 

Americans are accustomed to 
admire men who get things done, 
men who radiate faith and con- 
fidence. . . . Americans are not in- 
clined toward doubt; they like to be 
all for or all against something, 
right away if possible. 

No characterization of the American 
people must be considered fixed. 
There seems to be a cycle, which de- 
termines when a given personality 
type is congruent with the events of 
the time. Roosevelt might not have 
won a third term had it not been for 
World War II; Eisenhower might not 
have been as popular had it not been 
that the “time for a change” cycle— 
and perhaps the business cycle—were 
in his favor. It is this mutual inter- 
dependence of personality, issue, and 
event which confounds the field of 
public opinion. 

This book is both educational and 
enjoyable, and to the person whose 
reading is enhanced by vivid memo- 
ries of the period it will be especially 
meaningful. @ 
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Be sure to send in your change of ad- 
dress, and please include your postal 
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Public Relations Journal, 375 Park Ave. 
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FREE 1958 EDITION OF 
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This and other topics are in our current news- 
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there will be found an advertisement 
prepared under the aegis of the Ad- 
vertising Council. It is about the 
recession. Its basic theme, as the 
President of the General Foods Cor- 
poration has put it, is that “recessions 
begin and end in the minds of men.” 
Or, as the advertisement itself says, 
“Your Future Is Great in a Growing 
America.” 

The family man just laid off by 
something called “management” is 
not likely to greet such ideas with en- 
thusiasm. After all, he may say, the 
recession did not start in my mind! 
The newspapers, too, can assert 
with all verity that they did not start 
any down-curves, even though they 
cover the stock market each day as 
though they were reporting a four- 
alarm fire. 

As for the economists, obviously 
they have nothing to do with it: they 
are merely interpreting the “facts.” 
On a broader scale, neither the Re- 
publicans nor the Democrats had any- 
thing to do with it. What party would 
wish to cause economic trouble? 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that 
nobody caused this or any other re- 
cession. Who would want to? 


What caused it? 


But, if people did not cause the 
recession, who or what did? Perhaps 
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THERE 


it was caused by “circumstances.” 
What circumstances? Well, lower car 
loadings, for example. Or, a “fall-off” 
in consumer demand. 

Since people need food, clothing 
and shelter, as the classical econo- 
mists used to say, it seems unlikely 
that there would be a diminution in 
“demand.” 

And, at this point, one’s mind be- 
gins to shake a bit. Obviously people 
do not want recessions, or (to use a 
horrid word) depressions. On the 
other hand, a sharp drop in the rail 
movement of steel plates is not caused 
by the steel plates. 


Back to people 


So, we get back to people again. 
And in the minds of men. 

The General Foods President re- 
ferred to, Charles G. Mortimer, had 
this to say: 

. behind every economic sta- 

tistic are the decisions of human 

beings, and human beings can be 
confident or fearful. Nervousness 

in the front office about business 

prospects can be quickly trans- 

lated into lowered car loadings 

... A bad case of no confidence 

may register days later in terms 

of rising unemployment figures.” 

The sophisticated observer would 
be quick to point out that one would 
have to be an utter fool to deny that 


PSYCHIATRIST 
THE HOUSE 


a recession started during the latter 
part of 1957 and has persisted during 
the early part of 1958. 

But this same sophisticate might be 
guilty of intellectual inadequacy. For 
the man who reads all the papers and 
gravely reports that “we are having 
a recession,” is much like the man 
who reads the papers and gravely re- 
ports that “we have been having a 
lot of rain lately.” In each case, the 
real question is not “what” but 
“why”. 

Thus we find ourselves once more 
back in the area of people. If refriger- 
ators cannot cause recessions, maybe 
people can. 

Of course — and this is an im- 
portant “of course”—let’s not be silly. 
Non-human causes can make trouble. 
A bad wheat crop can ruin farmers, 
and cause them not to buy refrigera- 
tors. And—well, fill in the rest of the 
story in your own way. 

Still, it is rational to assume that 
a psychiatrist (with some economic 
background) might be a better expos- 
itor of the cause of recessions than an 
economist with some psychiatric back- 
ground. 

This is why we commend to your 
attention the current advertisement of 
the Advertising Council, the space for 
which has been contributed as a pub- 
lic service by the Journal.®@ 

—S.E.F. 
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If ever there was a time for optimism— it's now! 
Here’s what is coming... 


1. More people... Four million babies yearly. U.S. population 
has doubled in the last 50 years! And our prosperity curve 
has always followed our population curve. 


2. More jobs .. . Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. More income... Family income after taxes is at an all-time 
high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 


4. More production... U.S. production doubles every 20 years. 
We will require millions more people to make, sell and dis- 
tribute our products. 


5. More savings. . . Individual savings are at highest level ever 
—$300 billion—a record amount available for spending. 


6. More research . . . $10 billion spent each year will pay off in 
more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 

7. More needs... We.need $500 billion worth of schools, high- 
ways, homes, durable equipment. Meeting these needs will 
create new opportunities for everyone. 

Despite the present business dip, the basic reasons for America’s 

growth are stronger and more sure than ever before. Add them 

up and you have the makings of another big upswing. Wise plan- 
ners, builders and buyers will act now to get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated Your 
booklet, “Your Great Future in a Growing | Great Future 
America.” Every American should know these ina 
facts. Drop a post card today to: ADVERTISING | ©Wwing America 
CounciL, Box 1776, Grand Central Station, 
New York, New York. 


(This space contributed as a public service by this magazine.) 
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The New Yorker is attuned to its readers’ needs and desires. It 
stimulates* and persuades. This is a quality many advertisers have 
found valuable in promoting their products, services, and ideas. 


*The New Yorker sells the people other people follow. 
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